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among their Children, and Ruin to their Families, if not 
Loss of their Countries by it? Behold an Expedient to pre- 
vent it, a Natural and Efficacious One : Happy to Prince, 
and Happy to their People also. For Nature being renewed 
and strengthened by these Mutual Pledges and Endear- 
ments, I have mentioned, will leave those soft and kind Im- 
pressions behind in the Minds of Princes that Court and 
Country will very easily discern and feel the Good Effects 
of : Especially if they have the Wisdom to show that they 
Interest themselves in the Prosperity of the Children and 
Relations of their Princes. For it does not only incline 
them to be Good, but engage those Relations to become 
Powerful Suitors to their Princes for them, if any Misun- 
derstanding should unhappily arise between them and their 
Soveraigns : Thus ends this Section. It now rests to con- 
clude the Discourse, in which, if I have not pleased my 
Reader, or answered his Expectation, it is some Comfort 
to me I meant well, and have cost him but little Money 
and Time ; and Brevity is an Excuse, if not a Virtue, 
where the Subject is not agreeable, or is but ill prose- 
cuted. 

The Conclusion. 

I Will conclude this my Proposal of an European, Sov- 
eraign, or Imperial Dyet, Parliament, or Estates, with 
that which I have touch'd upon before, and which falls 
under the Notice of every One concerned, by coming 
Home to their Particular and Respective Experience 
within their own Soveraignties. That by the same Rules 
of Justice and Prudence, by which Parents and Masters 
Govern their Families, and Magistrates their Cities, and 
Estates their Republicks, and Princes and Kings their 
Principalities and Kingdoms, Europe may obtain and Pre- 
serve Peace among Her Soveraignties. For Wars are the 
Duels of Princes ; and as Government in Kingdoms and 
States, Prevents Men being Judges and Executioners for 
themselves, over-rules Private Passions as ta Injuries or 
Revenge, and subjects the Great as well as the Small to 
the Rule of Justice, that Power might not vanquish or 
oppress Right, nor one Neighbour act an Independency 
and Soveraignty upon another, while they have resigned 
that Original Claim to the Benefit and Comfort of Society ; 
so this being soberly weighed in the Whole, and Parts of 
it, it will not be hard to conceive or frame, nor yet to exe- 
cute the Design I have here proposed. 

And for the better understanding and perfecting of the 
Idea, I here present to the Soveraign Princes and Estates 
of Europe, for the Safety and Tranquility of it, I must 
recommend to their Perusals Sir William Temple's Ac- 
count of the United Provinces; which is an Instance and 
Answer, upon Practice, to all the Objections that can be 
advanced against the Practicability of my Proposal : Nay, 
it is an Expeiiment that not only comes to our Case, but 
exceeds the Difficulties that can render its Accomplish- 
ment disputable. For there we shall find Three Degrees 
of Soveraignties to make up every Soveraignty in the Gen- 
eral States. I will reckon them backwards : First, The 
States General themselves; then the Immediate Soveraign- 
ties that Constitute them, which are those of the Prov- 
inces, answerable to the Soveraignties of Europe, that by 
their Deputies are to compose the European Dyet, Par- 
liament or Estates in our Proposal : And then there are 
the several Cities of each Province, that are so many Inde- 
pendent or Distinct Soveraignties, which compose those of 
the Provinces, as those of the Provinces do compose the 
States General at the Hague. 



But I confess I have the Passion to wish heartily, that 
the Honour of Proposing and Effecting so Great and 
Good a Design, might be owing to England, of all the 
Countries in Europe, as something of the Nature of our 
Expedient was, in Design and Preparation, to the Wis- 
dom, Justice, and Valour, of Henry the Fourth of France, 
whose Superior Qualities raising his Charactir above' 
those of His Ancestors, or Contemporaries, deservedly 
gave Him the Stile of Henry the Great. For He was upon 
obliging the Princes and Estates of Europe to a Political 
Ballance, when the Spanish Faction, for that Reason 
contrived, and accomplished His Murder, by the Hands 
of Ravilliac. I will not then fear to be censured for 
proposing an Expedient for the Present and Future Peace 
of Europe, when it was not only the Design, but Glory of 
One of the Greatest Princes that ever reigned in it • and is 
found Practicable in the Constitution of one of the Wis- 
est and Powerfullest States of it. So that to conclude I 
have very Little to answer for in all this Affair ; because 
if it succeed, I have so Little to deserve : For this Great 
King's Example tells us it is Jit to be done; and Sir William 
Temple's History shews us, by a Surpassing Instance, That 
it may be done; and Europe, by her Incomparable Mis- 
eries, makes it now Necessary to be done : That my Share 
is only thinking of it at this Juncture, and putting it 
into the Common Light for the Peace and Prosperity of 
Europe. 

PRESS COMMENTS ON THE AGREEMENT TO 

REFER THE VENEZUELA QUESTION 

TO ARBITRATION. 

THE INDEPENDENT. 

Arbitration means equal and even-handed justice the 
end of a troublesome controversy, and the avoidance of 
war. Once again is demonstrated to the world the 
strength of the ties that fast bind England and the United 
States in the fellowship of peace. In the correspondence 
our government has refused to express any opinion what- 
ever on the merits of the question. We have simply 
argued that England's claims have not been consistent, 
but have gradually increased, and that the true divisional 
line could only be ascertained after careful investigation. 
The burden of the correspondence in the past six months 
or so has been, not the question of arbitration, but what 
territory should be submitted to the proposed tribunal. 
The English government held that it had an obligation to 
protect British settlers, and that settled districts could 
not fairly be treated the same as unsettled districts. 
This point Secretary Olney has so far conceded that set- 
tlers of fifty years' undisputed occupancy are to be 
treated as having gained a valid title. This is "perfectly 
reasonable, and under this rule such modifications in the 
boundary line are to be made as the facts may warrant. 
The work of our Commissioners is not lo=t. It will give 
the tribunal just the information it needs. Our govern- 
ment has, it should be clearly understood, no case to 
prosecute before the tribunal. It does not say what 
claims of England are tenable and what untenable. It 
gained its contention when it was finally agreed that the 
whole boundary question should be determined according 
to the ascertained facts of history and occupation. For 
us, the great achievement is one that is quite as much a 
burdpn as a blessing. It is the acknowledgment that 
the United States is the recognized defender and patron 
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of the weaker American nations. This is an* honor, but 
also a serious responsibility. It is more than the Monroe 
Doctrine, and it may become known as the Cleveland 
Doctrine. 

CHRISTIAN WORK. 

It is important to an understanding of this matter that 
the distinction should be borne in mind that while the 
agreement has been reached between Great Britain 
and the United States, the treaty is one between Great 
Britain and Venezuela. Hence the treaty will be signed 
by a representative of the Venezuelan government and a 
representative of the British government, and it is under- 
stood that the signatures will be those of Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, on behalf of Great Britain and Senor An- 
drade, the Venezuelan minister at Washington, on the 
part of his government. The United States has simply 
acted in the matter as a nation extending its good offices 
to two friendly powers for the purpose of enabling them 
to reach an agreement in a dispute which they might 
otherwise have been unable to adjust amicably. It only 
remains to be said that it is cause for hearty satisfaction 
that the serious issues which were embodied in the Vene- 
zuelan question are to be settled in this peaceful method, 
and in a way honorable to all parties. By this gratifying 
result three points are emphasized : First, not only is it 
to be peace, not war, but most imporlant of all, the way 
is open to a general treaty of arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States for settling all cases of dis- 
pute in the future. Secondly, we have aided the republic 
to the south by relieving her from having imposed upon 
her the purely ex-parte Schomburgk line, and from being 
compelled to recognize as permanently lost to her whatever 
lands British settlers have seized and now hold. Thirdly, 
what we have done for ourselves is to secure, before the 
eyes of the world, a practical recognition from England 
of that Monroe Doctrine, regarding which Lord Salisbury, 
at the outset of the controversy, declared that, so far as 
he was aware, it "has never before been advanced on 
behalf of the United States in any written communication 
addressed to the government of another nation." In 
dealing with the United States in the present matter, and 
in effecting its settlement with the United States, Lord 
Salisbury virtually acquiesces in the declaration which 
Secretary Olney originally insisted upon as to the position 
occupied by our country in this hemisphere. Henceforth 
the Monroe Doctrine becomes something more than a dec- 
laration on paper : it becomes a principle recognized by 
international law. It has come to stay. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The assurance that the Governments at Washington 
and London have reached an agreement on all the main 
questions involved in the Venezuelan discussion has given 
a satisfaction to the people of both countries so deep and 
general as to be in the highest degree significant of the 
temper of the English-speaking race. The friendliness 
evinced toward this country is more out spoken and uni- 
versal than ever before in our history, and ought to wipe 
out whatever remains of old-time antagonism against 
England. All the territory in dispute between England 
and Venezuela will come within the scope of the arbitra- 
tion agreement, with an understanding in advance, how- 
ever, protecting the rights of those English subjects who 
bave had uninterrupted peaceful possession, for fifty 
years, of land within the disputed section. The exact 



character of this condition has not, however been clearly 
stated, and it is impossible at this moment to define its 
precise scope and meaning. 

There is but one discordant note in the general chorus 
of satisfaction with which this agreement between the 
two Governments has been received, in England as well as 
in this country. It has been assumed in some quarters that 
the agreement involves the exercise by the United States 
of a kind of supervision of the South American coun- 
tries, with corresponding responsibilities. Some of the 
German newspapers have already given formal notice 
that this interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine will not 
be accepted by Europe, and that the action of England 
will not constitute a precedent. It is very doubtful 
whether such an interpretation would be accepted in this 
country, and we cannot believe that President Cleveland 
would put the country in a position which would make it 
responsible for the right action of the Governments of 
South America. No position could be more perilous or 
involve greater indeterminate responsibilities. It would 
be the height of unwisdom for this cou ntry to put itself 
bahind the Governm3nts of South America in whatever 
action they chose to take, or to assume the responsibili- 
ties of a protectorate over them. We do not believe 
that even the wildest American patriot of the most flam- 
boyant type would be willing to put the country in that 
position, and we do not believe that President Cleveland 
would consent to any arrangement which would involve 
the assumption of such responsibilities. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

This result of the controversy a bundantly vindicates 
the contention all along made by Americans. That the 
contention was and is that the boundary dispute between 
Venezuela and British Guiana is one that should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and one, moreover, in which the in- 
terests of the United States are so directly and intimately 
concerned as to give this country a right to intervention 
and to a voice in the settlement. After the temporary 
irritation caused, and not unnaturally caused, by Mr. 
Cleveland's wrong manner of doing a right thing, English- 
men recognized that he had after all done the right thing. 
It was found to be not difficult to make concessions when 
the concessions were in the line of equity and honor. And 
so the very matter that at first provoked some injudicious 
talk of war now brings the two great nations to a better 
knowledge of each other, a truer appreciation of each 
other's motives, and a fraternal relationship in which 
dangers of open quarrel are reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. The much- debated Monroe Doctrine, 
moreover, expanded to cover the requirements of vastly 
expanded national interests, is substantially acknowledged 
as a vital factor in all reckonings of American affairs, for 
after this vindication of its essential principle, it is not 
likely again to be challenged. 

BOSTON HERALD. 

It is not likely that Lord Salisbury, with his long train- 
ing in diplomatic affairs, would have made the announce- 
ment that he has if the statement was premature. Vene- 
zuela will get the territory that she is entitled to under a 
reasonable construction of rights ; British Guiana will 
have safeguarded those inherited or acquired rights which 
are distinctly hers. The entire quarrel, with a new 
boundary line established, will pass into history, and in 
a few years more will be forgotten. It is, of course, of 
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enormous advantage that the controversy has been car- 
ried no further. If it had ended in war, it would have 
been an unspeakably horrible outcome. But even as it 
is, it has been a most costly experience. One risks little 
in saying that the war scare started last December, with 
the paralyzation of business that it occasioned, has cost 
the American people two or three times over the capital- 
ized value of the entire republic of Venezuela. We have 
paid a tremendous price to assert a principle which may 
or may not have been one of value to our country. We 
have, it is true, escaped war, which would vastly have 
intensified our losses ; but it is to be hoped that when we 
again indulge in a "vigorous foreign policy" the possible 
cost of the enterprise may be counted in advance. 

PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 

The satisfactory close of the controversy foreshadowed 
by the English premier shows Great Britain and the 
United States desire to be at peace, and that the "most 
complicated international disputes, those arising from con- 
tested boundary lines, will yield to diplomatic treatment. 
If a question of this nature can be arbitrated, and the 
verdict is accepted and submitted to by the defeated liti- 
gant, one of the most prolific causes of devastating wars 
will be removed. That the United States should have 
played such an important role in bringing international 
boundary disputes within the jurisdiction of an interna- 
tional arbitration tribunal is of infinite credit t to the 
country, to the administration of President Cleveland, 
and to Secretary of State Olney, who appears to have 
suggested the basic proposition of settlement. 

CHICAGO JOURNAL. 

It is a grand victory that Secretary Olney has won, 
worthy to rank among the greatest achievements in diplo- 
macy. It is, too, of a distinctly higher kind than is com- 
mon after international disputes. If the eagle screams 
and the hewgag is sounded it will be not merely because 
the United States has come out ahead in the controversy, 
but because a good cause has triumphed. More impor- 
tant than the immediate victory is the precedent that is 
established. Never again will a European nation put 
forth claims to American territory without consulting the 
government of the United States. The Monroe Doctrine 
is now a part of international law beyond dispute, and it 
is the doctrine according to the most recent construction 
put upon it by this country. 

LONDON TIMES. 

This is a most far-reaching concession, and a signal 
diplomatic success for the United States, and is interest- 
ing to the Americans much more keenly than any mere re- 
arrangement of Venezuelan territory. It secures to Eng- 
land the advantages of dealing with a responsible and 
friendly government, and admits the principle that the 
United States may not only intervene in disputes with 
South American republics, but may entirely supersede 
the original disputant and assume exclusive control of 
the negotiations. Great Britain cannot bind other nations 
by this concession, but she sets up a precedent which may 
in future be quoted with great effect against herself, and 
she has greatly strengthened the hands of the United 
States government should the latter desire to intervene 
in any future dispute between a South American republic 
and any European power. It needs scarcely be said that 
the right of interference involves responsibility. If the 
United States espouses the quarrels of petty republics, 



they are bound to compel the republics to fulfill their en- 
gagement. Such a general protectorate, if executed in 
the equitable manner which the Washington cabinet may 
be expected to adopt, may go far to enforce the princi- 
ples of national honor and honesty in quarters where now 
they are often very imperfectly observed. It would be 
an invidious and ungracious task to attempt to weigh the 
the advantages gained by either side. Both England and 
America may congratulate themselves and one another 
that out of such a threatening dispute have grown mutual 
good feeling and the seeds of a permanent arbitration 
court. 

LONDON STANDARD. 

How far the decision in reference to the settled dis- 
tricts (in Venezuela) implies an abandonment of the 
Schomburgk line is a detail which fuller knowledge of the 
local facts will clear up. At present it is enough to wel- 
come an adjustment of differences which were deeply de- 
plored on both sides of the Atlantic. The Venezuela 
settlement is most gratifying. It would be unprofitable 
to raise the ungracious issue of which party has prevailed. 

LONDON CHRONICLE. 

If popular rejoicing were always directed to proper 
ends, every town in Great Britain and America would be 
decorated to-day in honor of this victory of international 
wisdom. This is the embodiment of the message of Beth- 
lehem. 

LONDON DAILY NEWS. 

The terms seem perfectly satisfactory and involve no 
surrender of essential principle. We suppose that where 
it is impracticable owing to the scattered nature of the 
settlements, to leave the settlers in possession, they will 
be entitled to compensation for the disturbance. Not the 
least satisfactory thing about the compromise is that it 
will enable both sides to claim a victory. Lord Salis- 
bury can claim having protected the rights of British set- 
tlers. Mr. Olney can claim with literal truth that he has 
succeeded in bringing Great Britain to arbitration. Why 
should not a similar settlement be made to meet the diffi- 
culty on the treaty question, namely, the possibility of 
territorial claims cropping up ? Lord Salisbury is enti- 
tled to much credit for the present settlement, but the con- 
clusion will be a greater and more glorious achievement. . . . 
In securing Lord Salisbury's assent to fifty years limita- 
tion, Mr. Olney has played a game of give and take. He 
yielded on his former argument that Great Britain could 
not plead prescription at all, but has taken a deal from 
Lord Salisbury in pushing back the British claims of in- 
disputable settlement from 1787 to 1836. The result, 
however, will work out equitably, because Lord Salisbury 
proposed to recognize Venezuela settlements of the same 
date ; therefore if the limitation must be pushed back 
further, it will be pushed back better for Great Britain 
because Venezuela has been much more active in making 
settlements since 1850 than Great Britain. Lord Salis- 
bury may also have felt himself safe in acceding, because 
the whole of the Schomburgk line is considered practically 
safe under arbitration on the terms proposed. It is still 
left in doubt whether the settlement is to mean settlement 
by administration or by occupation. It must not be 
assumed that the whole matter will be speedily settled. 
The arbitration is expected to occupy at least two or three 
years. 

ST. JAMES' GAZETTE. 

Lord Salisbury's great admission of the principle that 
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the United States have the right to intervene in frontier 
disputes of the American powers and to compel the dis- 
putants to arbitrate, altogether transcends in importance 
the question of the Guiana boundary. It is a formal rec- 
ognition of the hegemony of the United States on the 
American continent, and gives the president the position 
in the New World which the mediaeval popes and emper- 
ors tried vainly to claim in Europe. The question still 
remains as to who is to be the arbitrator. If it is the 
United States, the so-called settlement covers a surrender, 
for the United States has been a party to the dispute and 
is not qualified to be its judge. 

MONTREAL (CANADA) GAZETTE. 

Lord Salisbury's speech will be received with general 
satisfaction. While the Venezuela difficulty has ceased 
to be a subject of pressing anxiety, it is reassuring to 
know that the trouble is at an end. In itself, as Lord 
Salisbury hinted, the matter at issue is insignificant, and 
not worth while for two great powers to quarrel about. 
All that was needed was a solution which would enable 
both parties to emerge from the controversy with dignity 
unimpaired. Both Great Britain and the United States 
are of a mind to settle the matter amicably, a basis of 
agreement has been arrived at, and the details will be 
simply a matter of negotiation. This is a result which 
will be heartily welcomed by the English-speaking peoples 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 



NEW BOOKS. 

The Wampum Belt ; a Tale of William Penn's Treaty 
with the Indians. By Hezekiah Butterworth. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. Handsomely illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, 51. 50. 

This book is the sixth volume of Mr. Butterworth's 
stories of the creators of American liberty, and in our 
judgment decidedly the best of them all. In writing this 
story of the "Great Treaty" the author's deeply humane 
and pacific spirit has had a fitting subject on which to ex- 
press itself in the largest and freest way. He has suc- 
ceeded in giving us a vivid picture of Indian character in 
the early days of Pennsylvania, and of the powerful and 
lasting impression made by Penn's love and faithfulness 
upon the minds and hearts of the simple children of the 
forest. The book is a combination of fiction and history, 
the story frequently stopping in order that the author 
may unfold some historic fact which he did not find it 
possible to weave into the tale. From the artistic point 
of view one might find something to criticise in this com- 
bination, and the way in which it is worked out, but the 
didactic value of the book seems not lessened but rather 
increased thereby. The character of Faithful Heart, the 
chief character of the story, is nobly conceived and beau- 
tifully drawn. Everybody who is interested in the study 
of the noble Christian character of William Penn and of 
his "holy experiment" with a government founded and 
conducted strictly on Christian principles as taught in 
the Sermon on the Mount will find " The Wampum Belt" 
a very instructive and entertaining book. No fresher, 
sweeter book for young people has appeared in a long 
time, and we should be glad to know that it had been 
read by every boy and girl of fifteen years in the land. 
It is an admirable Christmas book. 



IAN MACLAREN AS A MESSENGER OF PEACE 
AND GOOD WILL. 

The steadily increasing predominance of English-speak- 
ing people in the world is one of the most significant facts 
of contemporaneous history. In spite of serious imper- 
fections, they, as a rule, stand for enlightenment and 
Christian principles. Therefore, whatever has a tendency 
to bring them into closer and more sympathetic relations 
with one another, is not only a blessing to them as a 
people, but is also an aid to the progress of Christian 
civilization. 

In the ordering of Divine Providence a man has been 
raised up who affords a striking illustration of the truth 
that, "one touch of nature makes the whole world kin." 
The writings of Ian Maclaren (Dr. John Watson) move 
those deep springs of the heart which belong to our com- 
mon humanity, and hence, they directly promote a spirit 
of universal brotherhood. In addition to this service to 
mankind, he has presented a formula, which, in a few brief 
sentences, expresses the very spirit, and essence of Chris- 
tianity. It is called a " Life Creed," but in a strict sense, 
it is not a creed — a substitute for the historic creeds. It 
is an interpretation of them. It changes the emphasis 
from dogma to life, from Christian doctrine to Christian 
character. It reads as follows : 

I believe in the Fatherhood of God. I believe in the 
words of Jesus. I believe in the clean heart. I believe in 
the service of love. I believe in the unworldly life. I be- 
lieve in the Beatitudes. I promise to trust God and follow 
Christ, to forgive my enemies, and to seek after the right- 
eousness of God. 

Dr. Watson is now in America, and expects to return to 
England in a few weeks. It is proposed to utilize the 
opportunity by sending, through him, an address to the 
English-speaking people of the world, suggesting a general 
acceptance of the Life Creed as a symbol of universal 
Christian fellowship, for the promotion of " peace on earth 
and good will among men." 

All who are in sympathy with this plan are invited to 
send in their names, which will be copied on a general 
list and presented to Dr. Watson with an appropriate ad- 
dress, just before he leaves for England. If we have been 
touched and uplifted by his writings, let us take this op- 
portunity to express our gratitude, which will also help to 
extend his influence. Better still, do not be satisfied with 
merely sending your own name. Get as many names 
as you can to send with yours. Presidents of colleges 
and universities, and of Young Men's and Young Women's 
Associations or any other institutions, are asked to aid the 
movement. A sheet of paper has been prepared with a 
suitable heading for this purpose, which will be mailed to 
any one desiring it if a two-cent stamp is enclosed with the 
order. All names and lists that come after Dr. Watson 
leaves the country will be forwarded to him in England. 

It is the wish of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity 
to bring the Life Creed to the attention of all the sixty- 
five millions of the American people. For this purpose it 
is printed in four different forms, as follows : 

1. On large wall-cards for the library or bedroom, size 
11 x 13 inches, in illuminated text, with calendars for 
1897. A beautiful Christmas present. Price 15 cents 
each, 2 for 25 cents, 10 for $1.00, $8.00 per hundred. 

2. On larger wall-cards with large, plain type, for 



